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| HAT was a cold evening. 
The snow was just as dry 
as flour, and had been 
beat down till the road 
looked slick as a ribbon 
far up and far down, and 
squeaked every step. I 
pulled Mrar on our sled. 
All the boys went home by 
the crick to skate, but I 
was ’fraid Mrar would get cold, she’s such a little 
thing. I like to play with the girls if the boys do 
laugh, for some of the big ones might push Mrar 
down and hurt her. She misses her mother so I 
babies her more than I used to. 

We’s aimost out of sight of the schoolhouse, 
and just where the road elbows by the Widow 
Briggs’s place, when something passed us like 
whiz! I’d been pulling along with the sled rope 
over my arm, and my hands in my pockets, and 
‘didn’t hear a team or anything, but it made me 
shy off the side of the road, and pretty near upset 
Mrar. School lets out at four o'clock, and dusk 
comes soon after that, but it was woolly gray vet, 
so you could see plain except in the fence corners, 
and the thing that passed us was a man riding on 
nothing but one big wheel. 

“QO, see there!” says Mrar, scared as could be. 
I felt glad on her account we’s close to Widow 
Briggs’s place. It would be easy to hustle her 
over Brivgs’s fence; but the thing run so still and 
fast it might take fences as well as a straight road. 

The man turned round after he passed us, and 
came rearing back, away up on that wheel, and I 
stood as close before the sled as I could. He sat 
high up in the air, and wiggled his feet on each 
side of the wheel, and I never saw a camel or ele- 
phant, or any kind of wild thing at a show that 
made me feel so funny. But just when I thought 
he’s going to cut through us, he turned short, and 
stopped. He had on an overcoat to his ears, and 
a fur cap down to his nose, and hairy gloves on, 
and a little satchel strapped over his shoulder, and 





I saw there was a real small wheel behind the big 
one that balanced him up. He wasn’t sitting on 
the tire neither, but on a saddle place, and the big 
wheel had lots of silver spokes crossing back and 
forward. 

“ Whose children are you?” says the man. 

“* Nobody's,” says I. 

“ But who owns and switches you?” says he. 

“ The schoolmaster switches me,” says 1; “but 
we ain’t owned since mother died.” 

Mrar begun to cry. 

“We live at uncle Mozy’s,” says she. 
don’t want to give us away.” 

The man laughed, and says: “ Are you right 
sure?” But I hated to have her scared, so I told 
her the wheel couldn’t hurt her, nor him neither. 

“T've seen the cars many a time,” I says, “ and 
I’ve seen balloons, and read in the paper about 
things that went on three wheels, but this * — 

“Tt’s a bicycle,” says he. “ I’m a wheel-man.” 

“That's what I thought,” says I. 

Mrar quit crying when she saw me talk up. 
Then he wanted to know our names. 

“Mine’s Steele Pedicord,” I says, “and this is 
my little sister Mrar.” 

His eyes looked sharp at us and he says : 

“Your mother died about six weeks ago?” 

“Yes, sir,” says I. 

“'Lo-morrow won't be a very nice Christmas for 
you,” says he. 

“No, sir,” says I, digging my heel in the snow, 
for he had no business to talk that way, and make 
Mrar feel bad, when I had a little wagon all whit- 
tled out in my pocket to give her, and she cried 
most every night, anyhow, until aunt Ibby threat- 
ened to switch her if she waked the family any 
more. I slept with the bovs, but when I heard 
Mrar sniffling in the big bed, a good many nights 
I slipped out and sat by her and whispered stories 
to take her attention as long as my jaws worked 
limber; but when they chattered too much with 
the cold, I’d lay down on the cover, with my arm 
across her till she went to sleep, —I like Mrar. 


“ They 
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“They said we might go up to cousin Andy 
Sanders’s to stay over,” says I. “We don’t have 
to be at uncle Moze’s a Christmas.” 

“That’s some consolation, is it?” says he. 

I was not going to let him know what the rela- 
tions did, but I never liked relations outside of 
our place. At aunt Ibby and uncle Moze’s the 
children fight like cats. And they always act poor 
at Christmas, and make fun of hanging your stock- 
ing or setting your plate; for you’d only get ashes 
or corn-cobs. Aunt Ibby keeps her sleeves rolled 
up so she can slap real handy, and uncle Moze has 
yellow streaks in his eyes, and he shivers over the 
stove, and keeps everybody else back. At cousin 
Andy Sander’s they have no children, and don't 
want them. You durse hardly come in out of the 
snow, and all the best things on the table will 
make you sick. If there is a piece in the paper 


that is hard to read, and ugly as it can be, they ° 


will make you sit still and read it; and if you get 
done too quick, they will say you skipped, and you 
have to read it out loud while they find fault. I 
knew cousin Andy Sanders never had any candy 
or taffy for Christmas, but Mrar and me could be 
peaceable there, for they don’t push her around so 
bad. 

“Well, hand me your rope,” says the man, 
“and I'll give you a ride.” 

I liked that notion; so I handed him the rope, 
and he waited till I got on the sled in front of 
Mrar. 

“ That’s Widow Briggs’s homestead ; isn’t it?” 
he said, just before he started. 

I told him it was, and asked if he ever lived 
down our way. He laughed, and said he knew 
something about every place ; and then he set the 
wheel a-going. Mrar held tight to me, and I braced 
my heels against the front round of the sled. The 
fence corners went faster and faster, and the wind 
whistled through our ears, while you could not see 
one dry blade in the fodder shocks move. 

“ Ain't he a Whizzer?” says I to Mrar. 

We turned another jog, and the spokes in the 
wheel looked all smeared together. It did beat 
horse-racing. I got excited, and hollered for him 
to “Go it, old Whizzer!” and he went it till we’s 
past cousin Andy Sanders’s before I knew the 
place was nigh. : 

“Cast loose, now, Mister, we’re much obliged,” 
says I. 


But he kept right on like he never heard me. 
So 1 yelled up louder and told him we’s there, and 
he turned around his head a minute, and laughed. 

“ Please let go, Mister,” I says. ‘ That’s cousin 
Andy Sanders’s away back there. We’re obliged, 
but we'll have to go back.” 

The Whizzer never let on. He whizzed ahead 
as fast as ever. I thought it was a mean trick for 
him to play on Mrar, and wished I could trip up 
his wheel. It would be dark long before I got her 
back to cousin Andy Sanders’s; and the Whizzer 
whizzed ahead like he was running off with us. 

I had a notion to cut the rope, but there was no 
telling when [’d get another, and it was new. [ 
made up my mind to do it, though, when we come 
along by our old place; but there the Whizzer 
turned round and jumped off in the road. 

I picked up the end of my rope, and shook my 
head, because I was mad. 

“Why didn’t you let go?” says I. 

“ Haven't I brought you home?” he says. 

I looked at the shut-up house, and felt a good 
deal worse than when I thought he was running off 
with us. 

“(© Steeley.” says Mrar, “le’s go in and stay. I 
want to come home so bad!” 

“Now you see what you done !” says I to the 
Whizzer. He was man grown, and I's only ten 
years old, but he ought to knowed better than to” 
made Mrar cry till the tears run down her chin, 

I'd been to look at the house myself, but never 
said a word to her about it. Once at noon I 
slipped up there by the cornfields roundabout, and 
sat on the fence and thought about mother. till I 
could hardly stand it. The house looked lone- 
somer than an old cabin about to fall; because an 
old cabin about to fall has forgot its folks, but all 
our things were locked up here, except what aunt 
Ibby and cousin Andy Sanders had carried off. 
Our sale was to be in January. The snow was 
knee-deep in the yard, and drifted even on the 
porch, but tracks showed where aunt Ibby walked 
when she got out a load of provisions and bed- 
clothes. She had the front door key, and took 
even the blue-and-white coverlid with birds wove 
in, that I heard mother say was to be Mrar’s, and . 
the canned fruit for fear it would freeze, when our 
cellar is warmer than their stove. She said to 
uncle Moze, when I was by unbeknown, that Mrar 
and me would have ten times as much property as 
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her children, anyhow, and she ought to be paid 
more for keeping us. She might had our money, 
for all I cared, but I did not know how to stand 
her robbing things out of mother’s house, and 
wished the sale would come quick, and scatter them 
all. 

The Whizzer leant his chin on his breast and 
looked pitiful out of his eyes at Mrar, for seemed 
like the tears had a notion to freeze on her face, 
only she kept them running down too fast ; and he 
says: 

“ Let’s go into the house.” 

“Oh, do, Steeley!” says Mrar, hugging my 
knee, for I was alongside the sled. “And I'll 
cook all your dinners. And we'll hang up our 
Christmas stockings every Sunday,” says she, “and 
aunt Ibby’s boys won’t durse to take away my 
lead pencil mother give me, and if you see them 
coming here, you’l] set Bounce on them.” 

“Mrar,” says I, “we will go in and make a fire 
and act like mother’s just gone out to a neigh- 
bor's.” 

Then she begun to laugh, and one of her tears 
stuck to an in-spot that comes and goes in her face 
like it was dented with your finger. 

“But now you mind,” I says, “if aunt [bby or 
uncle Moze goes to whip us for this, you tell them 
I put you up to it and made you go along with 
me.” 

Mrar looked scared. 

“And you tell them,” says the Whizzer, lifting 
his wheel across the snow toward the gate, “that 
I put you both up to it and made you go along 
with me.” 

I pulled Mrar over the drifts, and we went to 
the side door. 

“Aunt Ibby's got the big key,” I says, ‘and I'll 
have to raise a window while you wait here.” 

The windows were all locked down, but we went 
round and round till the one in the shed give way, 
and | crawled through and bursted the latch off 
the kitchen door. I breathed so fast it made my 
heart thump when I unlocked the side door and let 
the Whizzer and Mrar into the sitting-room. I no- 
ticed then he’d hung his wheel on the limb of a 
tree, for it glittered. 

“Bounce ain’t here to jump on us, is he, Mrar?” 
says I. 

“No; and he hates to stay at cousin Andy 
Sanders’s,” says she. 


Bounce would come to the schoolhouse and kind 
of cry till I asked the master, “ Please may 1 go 
out?” And then Bounce and me’d have a talk 
behind the schoolhouse, and I’d tell him I could 
not help it, and he’d own that he might live at aunt 
Ibby’s with us if he could only keep from chawing 
up their miserable yellow dogs; and we'd both 
feel better. 

But I did miss him that minute I opened the 
door, when here he come like a house a-fire, and 
lit down on the floor panting and pounding his 
tail and laughing; and then he jumped up and 
pawed us in the dark till Mrar had to hold him 
round the neck to keep him still while I got 
a light. He must snuffed our tracks when we 
whizzed past cousin Andy Sanders’s. 

I felt to the pantry and put my hand in the can- 
dle box, but aunt Ibby never left one. I knew 
there’s a piece in a candlestick in the shed cup- 
board, though. It burnt half out the night mother 
died. So I got it, and the Whizzer scraped a 
match, and Jit the wick. The Whizzer and me set 
to, then, and brought in loads from the woodhouse. 
We built a fire clear up into the chimney, and 
Mrar took the broom, and swept all the dust into 
it. Bounce laid on the carpet and licked at us, 
and whacked his tail till we’s in a broad laugh. 

The fire got me warmer than I’d been since 
mother died. The Whizzer took out a thick gold 
watch, and wound our clock and set it. ‘Then he 
says: 

“ Let’s go over the house.” 

And we did. I carried the candle, and Mrar 
and the dog went along. 

The Whizzer looked in all the up-stairs presses, 
and ‘opened the bureau drawers. 1 staid outside 
of the parlor, and Mrar and Bounce did too. I did 
not want to think of the sheet stretched in the 
corner, for it was not like mother under the sheet. 
But her picture hung up in there, and so did my 
father’s. 

The Whizzer staid in with the candle a geod 
while. I heard him going from one thing to an- 
other, and wondered what he was about. I'd 
rather gone out to the graveyard, though, and set 
on the fence watching mother’s and father’s graves, 
and heard the dry sumac bushes scrape together, 
than to stepped into the parlor. Father died a 
year before mother, but I didn’t like him the same 
as T did her. 
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Then we looked down cellar; and I thought I 
ought to tell the Whizzer about the provisions and 
bedclothes being taken out of the house, or he'd 
suppose mother never kept us nice. He smiled 
under his cap; and I found one jar of cand’ed 
honey behind some bar’ls where aunt Ibby over- 
looked it. We carried that up to the sitting-room. 
Mrar likes cand’ed honey better than anything. 

Just as we come into the sitting-room, I heard 
somebody pound on the front door. 

““They’re after us!” says Mrar. 

“Let me see to it,” says the Whizzer. 

So he stepped around the house, and came back 
with bis wheel on his arm, and held the doox open. 
The snow made out-doors light; and we saw a lit- 
tle fellow lead a horse and buggy through the yard 
into the barn lot, and he came right in, carrying a 
couple of baskets. 

.“ All right, Sam,” says the Whizzer. ‘“ Put your 
horse in the stable, and then build a fire in the 
kitchen stove.” 

The man he called Sam stopped to warm him- 
self at our hearth, and I never saw such a looking 
creature before. He had a cap with a button on 
top of his head, and his hair was braided in a long 
tail behind. He laughed, and his eves glittered ; 
and they sloped up like a ladder set against the 
house. He was just as yellow as brass, and wore 
a cloth circular with big sleeves, but the rest of 
him looked like other folks. Mrar went back into 
the corner, and I noticed the Whizzer set his 
wheel against the wall, and I wondered if he'd left 
it out for a sign so the little yellow man would 
know where to stop. 

The yellow man went out to his horse, and the 
Whizzer took oft his cap and gloves and coat, and 
hung them in the sitting-room closet. He looked 
nice. Hlis eyes snapped, and his hair was cut off 
close, except a brush right along the middle of his 
head. We set our chairs up to the fire, and I 
watched him and watched him. 

“Tf you and that fellow travel together,” I says. 
“what makes him go in a buggy, and you on a 
wheel ?” 

“Oh, I like the bicycle,” says he. “ I’ve run 
thousands of miles on it. I sent Sam out from 
San Francisco by the railroad, but I came through 
on the wheel. It took me thre» months.” 

I thought he was a funny man, but I liked him, 
too. 


When Sam came in from the stable, Mrar and I 
went to the kitchen and saw him cook supper. 
For one of the baskets was jam-full of vittles. He 
heated a roasted turkey, and made oyster soup and 
mashed potatoes and chopped cabbage. ‘There 
were preserves the Whizzer called Scotch, and hot 
rolls, and jelly, and cold chicken, and little round 
cakes that melted in your mouth, and pickles, and 
nuts, and oranges ; and we put the cand’ed honey 
on the table. The coffee smelt like Thanksgiving. 
Sam waited on us, and I eat till I’s ashamed. We 
never expected to have such a dinner in mother’s 
house any more. 

When Mrar and I got down and begun to toss 
our oranges, the Whizzer told Sam to clear the 
things away and have his supper in the kitchen, 
and then to fix the beds as comfortable as he 
could. I'd made up my mind even if the Whizzer 
did travel ahead that Mrar and m'd stay there all 
night. Aunt Ibby’s would think we were at 
cousin Andy Sanders’s, and cousin Andy Sanders’s 
would think we were at aunt Ibby’s. 

He sat in mother’s big chair before the fire and 
I felt willing. If it had been uncle Moze in 
the chair I wouldn’t felt willing. When a stick 
broke on the dog-irons we piled on more wood, and 
the clock ticked and struck nine, and I wished 
we’s never going away from there again. Mrar 
and I played and jumped, and he was blind man, 
and we had solid fun till we's tired out. I showed 
him my books, for I never took one to uncle 
Moze’s. ‘The boys there make you give up every- 
thing, and they lick their dirty thumbs to turn 
leaves. 

Mrar and I stood and looked into the glass 
doors of the bookcase like we used to when the 
fire made them like a looking-glass, and there 
were our faces, hers round and wide between the 
eves, and curly-headed ; and mine long, and nar- 
row between the eyes, and my hair in a black 
roach. 

I told the Whizzer she better have a bed 
made down by the fire, considering the blankets 
and comforts were most all out a-visiting, and he 
suessed so, too; and Sam helped me bring lots of 
quilts and a feather tick from my old room to fix 
up the lounge with. Sam went into the kitchen 
and slept by the stove. 

Then [ undressed Mrar, and heard her prayers 
after T tucked her in. She’s six>years old, and 
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dressed herself before mother died, all but hooking 
up. 1 hooked her up, and sometimes she'd swell 
out for mischief when she ought to swell in. But 
now [ tended to her entirely because she missed 
her mother. The Whizzer acted like he saw 
something in the fire, but when Mrar was asleep 
and I sat down by him, he pushed up my roach, 
and he says: 

“You're a very fatherly little fellow, Steele 
Pedicord.” 

It put me in mind to ask him if he’s Sam's 


own name was. But just then he got up from his 
chair and brought the other basket to the fire. 

“Do you know who Santa Claus is?” he says, 
talking low. 

“T found that out two years ago,” says I, 
“but it’s just as much fun.” 

“Well, get her little stockings, then,” he says, 
and I got them. 

“T thought you'd like to do this yourself,” says 
the Whizzer. He acted just like mother. 

We took the things out of the basket. ‘There 
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father, but he laughed out loud at the notion. 

“Sam’s smaller than you and he minds so 
well,” says I.“ And I never saw a man that was 
so handy at girl’s work.” 

“Sam is an excellent fellow,” says the Whizzer, 
“but I don’t deserve to have a Chinaman called 
my son.” 

“Oh!” T says. “Is he a Chinaman? Well, 
I’ve read about them, but I never saw one be- 


fore.” 
Then I concluded to ask the Whizzer what his 
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were toy sheep and dogs, and dolls and tubs and 
dishes, and underneath them all kinds of candies, 
enough to treat a school. I felt like the Whizzer 
was Santa Claus. We stuffed her little stockings 
till they stood alone, like kags, and tied bundles 
to them. and fastened them together and hung 
them on the mantel-piece. Bounce’d wake up 
and watch us, and then he’d doze off, for Bounce 
was fuller of turkey-bones than he ever expected 
to be again; and Mrar slept away, looking like 
a doll in the fireshine. ; 


THE 


But all at once Bounce gave a jump and a 
bark. Back went the door like the wind had tore 
it open, and there stood uncle Moze, and aunt 
Ibby, and cousin Andy Sanders, and the Widow 
Briggs’s grown son, and two or three men behind 
them. ‘They all looked scared or mad, and aunt 
Ibby’s face was so white that her moles all 
bristled. 

“This is a pretty how-to-do,” says she, speaking 
up loud like she did on wash-days, or times she 
took a stick and drove the boys to the wood-pile. 
“What’s going on in this house to-night? fires, 
and candles burning, and travellers putting up, 
and children running away when they’re let go 
some place else to stay all night! You little 
sneak,” says she, “ you’ll get one such a whipping 
as you ached for when your mother was alive.” 

“Stop, stop,” says the Whizzer peaceably, shak- 
ing his head at her. 

“What are you doing in this house?” says 
cousin Andy Sanders. “Are you the man I saw 
go past my place to-night on that wheel, pulling 
the children?” 

“Tam,” says the Whizzer, “and I’ve been 
making notes of the personal property that has 
been carried out of the house.” 

“Well,” says uncle Moze, “I’m the constable 
and this is my posse.” 

The Whizzer laughed, and he says, “ This thorn- 
bush is my thornbush, and this dog my dog.” 

I did not know what he meant and they acted 
as if they did not either. 

“JT arrest you,” says uncle Moze, “ for breaking 
into a house and disturbing the peace.” 

“You can’t do it,” says the Whizzer. 

“Go in and take him,” says uncle Moze to the 
other men. 

“ Because this is my house,” says the Whizzer. 

I swallowed my breath when he said that. 

“T wish you’d shut the door,” he says; “and 
since to-morrow is Christmas, and I don’t want to 
harbor any ill-will, you can shut it behind instead 
of in front of you. I’m Steele Pedicord, this boy’s 
father as you might all know by looking at me.” 

Even cousin Andy Sanders didn’t jump any 
more than I did, but I jumped for gladness, and 
seemed like he jumped for something else. 

“Tm appointed guerdeen to the children,” he 
says, “and I don’t want any impudent talk from a 
stranger.” 
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“You pretend you don’t know me, Andy San- 
ders,” says the Whizzer, “but I always knew you. 
You expected to settle on their land, while Moze 
and his wife pillaged their goods. I didn’t grow 
up with you for nothing.” 

“Steele Pedicord died when that boy was a 
year old,” says aunt Ibby, and she looked so 
awful and so big I could hardly bear to watch her. 
“He was killed by the Indians on his way from 
Californy, after he sent his money home.” 

“He was only kept prisoner by the Indians,” 
says my father, “and sick and ill-used. But 
he had no notion he was dead till he got away 
after a few years, and heard his widow was mar- 
ried again, and even mother to another child.” 

“It's a likely story,” says cousin Andy Sanders, 
“that a man wouldn't come forward and claim his 
own in such a case.” 

“Your notion of a man and mine never did 
agree, Andy Sanders,” says my father. ‘She 
wasn’t to blame, and her second husband was my 
best friend. The boy and girl are mine now, and 
I'll see to them.” 

“It’s some robbing scheme,” says aunt Ibby, 
but she looked as if she knew him well enough. 

“ve more to give them than you could have 
taken from them,” he says, “and you may begin to 
investigate to-night. Is that the Widow Briggs’s 
boy?” he says. 

The Briggs boy came up and shook hands with 
him, and the other men stepped in and shook 
hands, too. They all begun to talk. But uncle 
Moze, and aunt Ibby, and cousin Andy Sanders. 
left the door, and I heard them slam the gate. 

Mrar slept right along, though the neighbors 
talked so loud and fast; and I sat down on the 
lounge at her feet, wondering what she would say 
Christmas morning when she found out the Whiz- 
zer was my own father, that mother thought was 
dead since I’s a year old! 

I felt so queer and glad that something in 
me whizzed like the wheel, and while my father 
was not looking, and everybody sat up to the fire 
asking questions, I slipped over and tried to hug 
it around the cranks that he wiggled with his feet. 

You can read pieces about Santa Claus coming 
on a sledge, but that’s nothing to having your 
own father —that you think is dead and gone — 
ride up like a regular Whizzer and open the 
house for Christmas! 
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Till, all of a sudden, he laughed right out 
To see me sit quietly listening so; 

And began to tell us stories about 
Some queer little fellows in Mexico. 


And all about Egypt and Spain —and then 
He wasn't disturbed by a little noise, 

But said that the greatest and best of men 
Once were rollicking, healthy boys. 


And he thinks it is no matter at all 
If a little boy runs and jumps and climbs ; 
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And mamma should be willing to let me crawl 
Through the banister-rails in the hall sometimes. 


And Bridget, sir, made a great mistake, 
In stirring up such a bother, you see, 
For the Bishop — he didn’t care for cake, 
And really liked to play games with me. 


But though he’s so honored in word and act — 
(Stoop down, for this is a secret now) — 

He couldn't spell Boston! That’s a fact! 
But whispered to me to tell him how. 


A BRAVE GIRL. 


By ELizABETH STUART PHELPS, 





CHAPTER II. 


Happy HILt, Mass., March, 18—— 
My DEAR DAUGHTER: 

It is said to be inelegant to begin a letter with excuses for 
not writing. I hope you will remember this, and be more 
elegant than your mother. My excuse is the biggest part of 
my news this time, and must be pardoned to me. 

I am sorry to have missed two mails, for I know you like 
to hear from me promptly on Tuesdays, but I really could 
not help it this time. I have had one of my blind headaches, 
and Slam has cut his foot badly, besides several other char- 
acteristic mishaps; and Mary Ann has gone to a cousin’s 
husband’s funeral, and Mrs. Doherty could not help me, be- 
cause her Tim has the mumps; and your aunt Serena has 
been here on a visit; and it was my week to have the Art 
Club; and they have diphtheria at the parsonage, which has 
excited us all a little, because of Slam’s being at the same 
school with Bobby. 

Ot course, we are very sorry for ‘hem —at the parsonage, 
T mean — and we feel anxious for Mrs. Burney, because she 
can never be induced to employ homeopathic treatment. I 
had also begun to clean house before Mary Ann left me in 
the lurch. 

There has been another reason, however, why I did not 
get my letter off as usual. Your father has not been as well. 
We are so used to seeing him ailing for so many years that 
I really did not get it into my head till Sunday that any- 
thing special was the matter. He went about as usual, and 
saw all his patients, and, beyond great depression of spirits, 
I saw nothing to trouble me until Sunday morning, when 
down he came with a regular congestive chill. 

For a few hours he was pretty sick. You know since his 
army life, he is liable to these acute attacks at any time, but 


they so seldom occur that they seem as remote as death to 
me, until] they are on us, I should, of course, have tele- 
graphed for you had he not quickly come out of it. He 
sent to Worcester for that little round doctor he has such 
confidence in over there, and was soon relieved. But of 
course he has been weak since, and required my care pretty 
closely. He saw his office patients to-day, and will be out 
again in a few days, without doubt. You need not feel the 
slightest concern about him. Ife sends his dear love, and 
bids me tell you he is all right. 

Slam would send love, but since he tumbled into the 
river —I forgot to tell you he tumbled into the river Satur- 
day afternoon, and was brought home unconscious, and your 
father had to roll him in the office for quite a while to bring 
him to, and when he came to, he said he didn’t mind it as 
much as he did last time, but of course we had the scare all 
the same, though it is impossible to feel as if Slam could 
really do more than scare us — since he tumbled into the river 
and cut his foot on the hatchet, and lost his football, and sat 
down on the squash-pies in the dark, and traded off his 
stamp-album for a bicycle that won’t go, and can’t be 
mended, 4e has been a good deal depressed, too. So, in 
fact, Ishouldn’t think of asking him to send love to anybody 
till the state of his temper improves. 

About your going to Boston: I see no objection to the 
plan, neither does your father. Of course you will manage 
to give us a fart of your vacation. But we shall gladly 
spare you to so pleasant and profitable a visit if it is best for 
you. We want to see you sorely: but we do not mean to be 
selfish with our children. 

The Holbrookes are truly cultivated and delightful peo- 
ple, and Fern is a lady in every sense of the word. It is an 
acquaintance which I shall be glad to have you make. Your 
father remembers Mr. Holbrooke at Harvard. He was in 
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the class above him; but they met on some college review, I 
believe, in some capacity. 

You will please remember me affectionately to Fern, and 
tell her we shall depend upon her returning your visit. 

I have deferred till the last the first point which will have 
presented itself to you. Is your father’s state of health such 
as to cast any doubt upon the wisdom of your going to Bos- 
ton before you come home? 

There is, of course, a possibility that this may be so; but 
I really do not see any reason to expect that you will have to 
change your plans in the least. Doctor Stout assures me 
that there is no danger, and your father himself seems to 
have no anxiety about his own case. I think you had better 
go right on, and make your visit, unless I send word to the 
contrary. 

I will write again soon. If anything uccurs to make me 
change my present opinion, you shall know promptly. 

With love from all (Slam has just come in on stilts, 
which he declares are easier to walk on than a lame foot, 
and volunteers his share of the family affection, besides add- 
ing that he had most forgotten you), I am 

Your affectionate mother, 
ELLEN F, ROLLINSTALL. 


The days were not so many as the hopes and 
fears, the thoughts and words that trooped after 
the coming of the letter from Happy Hill, through 
the two girls’ hearts, before it was followed in due 
season by a second, firmer in tone, in fact so ex- 
plicit, as to leave Loto in no doubt whether her 
duty and her pleasure lay in the same direction. 
This was the second letter: 


My Dear Loro: 

T hasten to tell you that your father is quite himself again. 
He is on his rounds as usual, and absorbed in some acute 
cases. Except fora little weakness, natural after such an 
attack, and perhaps a more than common sensitiveness to 
colds, I see no difference whatever in him. 

I think therefore, decidedly, that you had better spend 
your week. with Fern, as you have planned, and do it on your 
way to us, giving us the last, and so the sweetest morsel of 
your vacation. I fully appreciate all you say, about desiring 
to come if you are in the least needed. If there were really 
anything whatever to be thought of your father’s condition, 
of course, you would want to be here. As it is, I honestly 
think it would worry him if you altered your arrangements. 
Ile is very sensitive about being considered ill, and averse 
to any allusions of the sort. I have no longer the slightest 
doubt about your going to Boston. Wear your brown tray- 
elling-dress, and don’t get off your furs too soon. Boston 
aches with east winds. Is your dark silk in good condition? 
How are you off for stockings? I hope you will sce that 
all your underclothing is in perfect order before you go. It 
is so long since I have looked over your mending, that I 
have my doubts what state things are in. Do you need fresh 
lace for your light silk? If so, let me know. I will send 
you that Honiton of Grandmother's; there is plenty of it. 
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Are you out of gloves? You may possibly have occasion 
for evening dress at Mrs. Holbrooke’s, and may not, as your 
visit is short. Don't expect them to do too much for you. 
You are only a schoolgirl, remember. Make yourself use- 
ful and lovable to your host if you can. It is not possible 
to be too careful about the little courtesies of visiting. 

Are your shoes in good order, neat, and all the buttons 
on? Don’t take off your rubbers while it is still damp. I 
will write you again in Boston. 

Good-by! Father sends his dear love always. Your 
loving MOTHER. 

Slam's foot is quite well. He broke a finger at the base- 
ball match, yesterday; but your father set it. 

M. 


And still the days were not so many as the 
hopes and joys, the plans and councils, the confi- 
dences and uncertainties with which the vacation 
was ushered into Northampton. The college was 
nervous now with home-longing and home-loviny, 
and the final examinations of the studious winter 
term. Some of the girls laughed too much. Some 
cried too often. Some studied too hard. Some 
studied too little. The tension of the term had 
snapped, and it was time to let the taut cord go. 

Loto stood on the steps waiting for her trunk to 
come down the college stairs in the artistic way 
not peculiar to Northampton hackmen—a surgi- 
cal process as regarded the stairs and banisters, 
and not a religious one as concerned the hack- 
man’s temper. She and Fern were to go by 
the morning train to Springfield, thence by the 
express to Boston; an easy little journey savagely 
envied by the Kansas girl, and regarded jealously 
by the Vermonters. Fern had kissed all the 
teachers. Loto had cordially shaken hands with 
them. The matron was there, and a blur of girls 
— Mary Mace, and the green-and-pink Dodge 
girl, Daisy Dubbs, and Nelly Hope, and indefinite 
juniors, and the usual proportion of omnipresent 
sophomores, and the little frizzed freshman and 
the professor of physics, coming up the path. It 
was only the usual bustle of the usual parting ; 
but Loto felt keenly excited. Her color was high, 
and her eyes bright and dry. Her curls seemed 
electric, and stirred nervously under her pretty 
brown hat, with the brown grebe’s breast at one side. 
She tapped the muddy ground impatiently with 
her silk umbrella, but said little. She did not cry. 
Fern did, more or less. Loto did not see what 
there was to cry about. 


Girls z// kiss. Who can say>why? Even 
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Loto succumbed to the racial habit, and gave, or 
endured, according to the case, till the driver had 
mutilated the stairs and door-jambs to his heart’s 
content, and the professor of physics had lifted 
his hat, and the matron had asked if they had 
their waterproofs, and ‘“Good-by,” and “Good-by,” 
and “Good-by,” had chirped and twittered and 
echoed after them, and somebody had said they 
were late already, and somebody else had said 
they must drive fast, and the horses had started 
with a classical languor, and the driver had made 
several remarks to them, with the repose of a man 
who was solving a problem in the higher mathe- 
matics — and so we are off at last. 

“Tt does not seem possible,” says Fern, who 
always says something, in her lady-like, unorigi- 
nal way. It seems to Loto quite possible, and she 
says nothing. She leans looking out of the car- 
tiage window earnestly back at the college. The 
familiar outlines of the buildings blur before her 
eyes. The snow is melting on the paths. The 
gray sky is over all. Girls are everywhere — at 
the open windows, in the doors, on the steps — 
blue, bronze, black, red, green, gray girls, clustered 
like flowers. They nod and smile. They wave 
and cry. Mary Mace, apart from the others, 
stands silently. She shields her eyes with her 
hand, gazing at Loto with her steady, affectionate 
look. She has on her economical old morning- 
dress, that she promised her mother to wear out 
this term. What a good.girl that is!) What a 
comfort she will be to the hearts that are ‘nearest 
her,” all her life! Nelly Hope, coming up from 
behind, pulls Mary’s net off, and drops a very cold 
penny down her neck, at which Loto laughs mer- 
tily, wet eyes and all; she always enjoys seeing 
Mary squirm; Mary does it in such a dignified 
way. Daisy Dubbs is there, waddling about to 
throw fat kisses at Fern, and the sophomores are 
there, who are always everywhere, and the little 
frizzed freshman, twirling her earrings, calls out 
that it 1s perfectly lovely to have vacation come — 
and so vacation comes. All the sweet girl out- 
lines fade — Daisy Dubbs being the last to 
disappear from view; the carriage turns the cor- 
ner, the college buildings flash out of sight, and 
down through the little busy town the girls ride 
silently. ; 

At least, Loto rides silently. Fern volunteers 
a few generalizations of a gentle, sentimental 
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cast, but Loto answers nothing. Her thoughts 
take a grave, strange color. ‘That idea about the 
figures on a frieze comes back to her, as the girls 
slip from her sight. They seem to move solemnly, 
like a Greek procession wending upon some sad 
errand. She wonders what it would be like to 
live a life without girls in it— unlimited girls — 
ever-present girls —to be without their fun, their 
sentiment, their long confidences and short sor- 
rows, and bubbling frolic, and young sympathies, 
the sweet variety and excitement of it all — how 
odd! Loto thanks Heaven that she is coming 
back to college, dabs her eyes a little with her 
pocket-handkerchief, shakes her curls like a span- 
iel, kisses Fern in the seclusion of the old hack, 
and is joyously herself again in time to buy the 
tickets, and check the luggage, and strap the 
shawls, and hand Fern into the cars in a gentle- 
manly manner. 

Fern lived in Beacon street. This might be to 
say one of several things, but in Fern’s case it was 
to say very pleasant things all the way through. 
She had a truly quiet, unpretending, and exquisite 
home. Her parents had lived in the house ever 
since the early years of their marriage, and Fern’s 
grandfather had lived there before them. The 
house was situated about opposite the lower end 
of the Common, or the upper end of the Public 
Garden, and had the best that the miserly New 
England March permitted in the way of a view 
from the front. Loto, who was country born, 
looked for the trees and the grass, as a general 
standard by which to appreciate Beacon street. 
She was not, she was conscious, as much im- 
pressed with the landscape as she was expected 
to be. But the house itself delighted her; the 
quiet colors of the upholstery, the thickness of the 
carpets, the pictures, the books, the warm, even 
air, the wax candles in old silver candlesticks, the 
open fires burning softly, with such a brilliant dis- 
regard of the price of cannel coal —all the luxurious 
and ordered details appealed to her taste more 
than any she remembered to have seen. Loto had 
been in handsome houses before, but Fern’s home 
affected her differently from any she could think 
of. Possibly this was because Fern was in it. 
Possibly it was because Fern was the result of 
such a home. 

“When you come to see me,” said Loto, “you 
must expect to sleep on an excelsiory¢ot;and we 
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don’t have much but hash for dinners. Fish-balls 
occasionally. And pumpkin pies,” solemnly. 

“Loto!” cried Fern, lifting her pretty, per- 
plexed face to be kissed. She never half knew 
where Loto’s fun began and her facts ended. 

“We don’t eat in the kitchen,” continued Loto, 
with merry eyes, “at least, only when we’re house- 
cleaning, or Sundays, to let the cook go to church, 
or times like that. And we do use silver forks — 
but my goodness gracious! Fern, you'll feel as 
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Fern had a very likeable mother; a stately 
woman, who had been handsome, and carried her- 
self still with the air which no woman ever wears 
who has not had beauty. She welcomed Loto 
warmly, never oversaying anything, She sat 
straight at the table, and handled the little silver 
teapot with a remarkably beautiful hand. 

Loto perceived at once that she was going to 
admire Mrs. Holbrooke intensely. Fern’s father 
was a dignified man, with courtly manners, whom 
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if you’d gone out for country boarding. Can’t 
help it! Like my home for all that. Jolly home! 
Not ashamed of it, thank you. And my father — 
oh, of, my father! You'll love Aim, Fern. If ever 
there was a gentleman— mother’s another. So is 
yours. How sure she is, Fern.” 

“T don’t know,” said Fern, vaguely, as they 
went down stairs, arm in arm; “TI like my mother, 
if that’s what you mean.” 


Loto proudly compared with her own father, with 
secret exultance. ‘There was no other in all the 
world like 27m. Loto chatted modestly and brightly. 
They talked of the college, and the election, and 
Reacon street, and Fern. Fern was lovely with 
happiness. She sat by her handsome mother, and 
they cooed together like two turtle-doves — the 
mother's voice, Loto noticed, had the same sweet 
monotone as the daughter’s. Loto looked lovingly 
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at her friend across the cosey elegance of the bright 
table. She thought how good a time she was going 
- to have, for ten days, in this charming house. 

When the soup had been taken away, apolo- 
gizing for his lateness, merry, tall, handsome, 
hearty, like a west wind, came Egbert. 

Loto looked up with interest. 

The young man did not see her at first. He 
came up gayly, to kiss his sister and mother; he 
did this with a touch of his father’s courtliness, 
and a boy’s emphasis. 

“Car was blocked just the other side of the 
bridge,” he began hastily to explain. ‘“‘ Horse tum- 
bled down and undertook to die,’so a lot of us 
fellows thought we'd walk, and we—Oh, I deg 
your pardon!” 

“This is my brother, Miss Rollinstall,” said 
Fern. Egbert bowed. On second thought, he 
came the length of the table, and shook hands 
with the guest. ; 

“I'm very glad to see you here,” he said heart- 
ily, after a moment’s pause. 

“You can’t be as glad as I am to be here,” said 
Loto, looking up at him. She looked straight at 


him. Her direct, bright eyes were not like every 
girl’s. They did not droop, or coquette. She 
looked at him as straight as he did at her. She 


thought him a nice fellow. 
come. 

Egbert took his seat beside her, and began to 
taik with her and Fern. He joked them about 
the Odyssey and their diplomas, and this and that, 
with the good-natured patronage to be expected 
of Harvard towards Smith. Loto defended her 
Alma Mater with spirit and good manners. Egbert 
drew her out. He laid little plots to catch her 
direct, unconscious look. He thought again, She 
is not like every girl. 

After dinner, when they went up into the long 
parlors, they still talked merrily—a charming 
family group by the deep-hearted fire. 

The gas was lowered in the chandeliers, behind 
soft, many-tinted silk or paper shields, and the fire 
gave the principal light, except for the great Car- 
celle-burner behind the pale-blue glass shade which 
Mr. Holbrooke liked for his eyes and the evening 
paper. In the comer of the room, a tender dim- 
ness lurked, that was neither darkness nor light; 
and out of this subdued distance, the tall carved 
chairs looked on like people who were enjoying 
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themselves too much to speak. The mirrors gave 
but did not flash back faint outlines of the sub- 
dued lights, the pictures, and the happy group. 
There were beautiful pictures. Loto’s eye, edu- 
cated at the college art-school, took in their 
choiceness quickly. There was a Roman girl of 
William Hunt’s she meant to like exceedingly 
when she had become acquainted with it. 

But most, so far, she was prepared to care fora 
little marine view of Norton’s —one great wave, 
over which a lonely gull was beating joyously. 
Over the mantel-piece, directly before her, was an 
engraving of Leonardo da Vinci's great Christ. 
Below it, among other ornaments to which she 
paid little attention, stood a statuette in bronze, 
of two figures, which impressed her. 

“May I look?” she asked, rising, and hesitating 
before the bronze. 

“Of course you may,” said Mr. Holbrooke. 
“Let us see if you can tell us what it is. I'll 
make Smith’s College a present of one of my 
pictures, sometime, if you can.” 

“The Higher Education of Woman is at stake,” 
observed Egbert, with merry malice. “The grow- 
ing future watches you, Miss Rollinstall — Don't 
tell her, Fern.” 

“Loto, my dear, don’t mind them,” said Mrs. 
Holbrooke compassionately. 

“T don’t mind them in the least,” said Loto 
promptly, while she carefully examined the minute 
bronze faces of the statuette. “I don’t expect to 
guess—I never guessed anything right — only 
once, how old Methuselah was, at Sunday-school, 
and sometimes I guess in Virgil. But, all the same, 
it’s a lovely thing. How she looks at him! I 
can’t Ac/p thinking Dve seen A/s face before — 
Cicero! It isn’t Cicero? Cicero and his daughter 
Tullia ?” 

“T knew you’d know!” cried Fern proudly. 

“T give in,” groaned Egbert, “to the whole 
thing after this—I’ll petition our Overseers to 
admit Smith and Wellesley, Vassar, and — No, at 
Mount Holyoke, I stoutly draw the line.” 

“You shall have the picture—no, you shall 
have the statuette itself at Northampton,” said 
Mr. Holbrooke, laughing, “when you and Fern 
graduate, my dear.” 

“We found it in Munich—” Mrs. Holbrooke 
began to tell the story of the statuette, and about 
the artist, and so on, and so on,vand then the talk 
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branched off into something else, and Loto sat 
down among them, talking too. ‘The little bronze 
statuette seemed to be conscious of her —the 
grave, fond father, the sweet, daughterly attitude, 
the dearness and delicacy of the looks that the 
two figures exchanged — but Loto herself had for- 
gotten, or would have said she had forgotten. We 
do not always know our forgetting from our 
remembering. 

“T thought you were going to the concert to- 
night, Egbert ?”’ said Fern. 

“Well, I was. But it’s your first night at home, 
Sis. I kind of gave it up —that is, unless you'll 
go, and Miss Rollinstall ” — 

“ Tickets?” asked Loto, gapitally mimicking a 
conductor. 

“It is true,” sighed Egbert. ‘Every seat in the 
house was taken a week ago. You could have 
mine, you know, and I'd stand ” — 

“Oh, vo, thank you!” 

“We'll take her next week,” urged Fern, “ and 
to some matinée at the Museum, and to the Art 
Galleries, and drive down the Milldam, and over 
to Sue Adamses, and” — 

“And out to Harvard and Bunker Hill, and 
round the frog-pond,” interrupted Egbert. 

“Sue is going to have a party on Thursday,” 
suggested Mrs. Holbrooke. ‘Fern, you must 
take Loto there. ll drop a word to Mrs. Adams 
about it.” 

Loto listened to it all, dreamily. She thought 
how kind her friends were. She thought how 
many bright and beautiful things there were in the 
world to do. She thought how happy she was, 
and how happy she was to be. 

While they had been talking, Fern had crept 
over to her father, and was kneeling beside him, 
with both arms clasped about his shoulder, and 
her face upturned. It was almost the attitude of 
the Tullia, and Loto, remarking it, looked over at 
the statuette again. A faint thought, scarcely 
pain, vet missing of joy, crossed her pleasure, like 
the shadow of a cloud upon moving water. At 
Happy Hill, just now, what were they all doing? 
Was he sitting by the fire, reading too, or had 
some miserable patient called him out into the 
night-air? Who stood by to clasp loving hands 
on Ars shoulder —her dear father! 

A sweet mist brooded over Loto’s young eyes 
for that moment, but the sun of her bright look 
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shot through before one could say the haze had 
vanished. She looked laughing about. All the 
details in the warm, rich rooms were distinct.. 
She noticed each one over again, half wondering 
why — the light, the blue shade, the dim mirrors, 
the picture of the wave, and the picture of the 
Christ — she noticed and will remember all her life. 

A servant at the drawing-room door was saying 
something just then to Mr. Holbrooke, who went 
out into the hall with the man. Loto did not 
notice this. She was laughing at a joke of Eg- 
bert’s. She told him it was the best thing he had 
said yet. It seemed that Mr. Holbrooke had 
occasion to consult his wife, and she too, went, 
leaving the young people together. 

Loto was so absorbed in an account of a Har- 
vard hazing-scrape, that she hardly noticed when 
Fern’s mother came back, and whispering some- 
thing, took Fern herself away. 

So, only Loto and Egbert were left by the 
bright fire. 

Egbert was now standing with his face towards 
Loto, with hers away from the doorway. It would 
be hard to say when Loto first observed the 
change that came over the young man's merry 
eyes. He finished his sentence, however, bravely, 
and then he also bowing, moved, and left her. 

Then Loto turned around. Then all her eyes 
and all her soul asked one blind, great question. 
Fern was coming towards her. Fern was very 
white. She threw herself on Loto’s neck, broken 
with passionate, speechless tears. 

“Q, Loto, dear, your father ” — 

“ Dead?” cried Loto, standing back, and hurl- 
ing Fern off, while she held her at arms-length. 

“No, no, my dear, no!” Mrs. Holbrooke, 
behind Fern, came up, calm and motherly. The 
rest had slipped away, and left them alone. 

“Only sick, Loto. Fern, why did you scare her 
so? It is only that they want you to come home, 
my dear.” 

“ Please let me see the telegram,” said Loto, in 
a low voice. 

They showed it to her—she was so still, and 
she did not cry. It was addressed to Mrs. Hol- 
brooke, and ran thus: 


Send Loto home immediately. Ler father ts dangerously 
sick, E. F. Rollinstall. 


“ He will die,” said Loto, looking-up. She drew 
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Fern back into her arms, kissed her once, and 
then stared about her pitifully. 

“T will go and get on my things,” she said. 

“ There is no train till six o'clock, to-morrow 
morning,” said Egbert, coming in, his manly voice 
breaking with compassion. “ Father has looked 
itup. ‘here is nothing to do, Miss Loto, but to 
dear it till then.” 

“ Very well,” said Loto, after another silence. 
She turned away and left them, and crept upstairs 
alone. 

“Shall I go up and see her?” sobbed Fern. 


IIt 


“T think not,” the wiser mother said. “ She will 
want none of us, just yet.” 

“But Loto has always wanted me/” cried 
Fern. Mrs. Holbrooke answered nothing. How 
could she explain to the young creature the loneli- 
ness of grief, which strikes so cruelly between the 
grieving and the sympathizing? Or how make 
her understand that Loto, putting her slow, bewil- 
dered feet upon the stairs, as she crept like a hurt 
thing away, was ascending the steep heights of 
experience, in which the friend of her very heart 
must stand below, and let her go alone? 


(rO BE CONTINUED.) 





AN UNHAPPY LITTLE GIRL’S SOLILOQUY. 


By M. E. B. 


DON’T know how it happened, but the world’s 

I gone wrong to-day! 

There’s not a bit of real fun in any sort of play ; 

My dolly’s just as sulky, my dog won’t show his 
tricks, 

My sister Lil is crosser than a pair of crooked 
sticks ; 

When Nursey went to brush my hair she jerked it 
by the roots ; 

And now the rain has gone and spoiled my best 
new Sunday boots; 

The apple that I took to school was sour as sour 
could be — 

There’s not a thing but has a spite against poor 
little me! 


And here’s the hardest part of all— the tears are 
in my eyes — 

I told mamma, and thought of course, that she 
would sympathize ; 

But when she heard the story, she only smiled and 
said, ° 

“T think my little girl got out the wrong side of 
the bed!” 

And then she went and left me there as if I were 
to blame 

Instead of other people! 
shame 


And it’s just a perfect 


If a girl’s only mother, who should comfort her 
and kiss, 
Is going to say cruel words, and turn away like this ! 


The wrong side of my bed, indeed! I'd really 
like to see , 

What difference that could ever make to any one 
but me. 

It’s other folks ('m talking of, so hateful and per- 
verse, 

Who make the good things horrid, and all the bad 
things worse, 

Like cook to-day at breakfast, who just began to 
scold 

Because I simply told her that the porridge was all 

. cold 
And her muffins were too heavy and no tea was in 


the pot; 
Suppose I was a little late — she might have kept 
them hot ! 


Then Kit and Sue came after school, and each 
one played so rough, 

And talked so rudely, that at last we broke up in 
a huff, 

And I declared I'd never play with two such hate- 
ful things ; 

And they said something just as mean, all full of 
pricks and stings ! 


WHO ATE THE PINK 
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By Susan COOLIDGE. 


NLY three pairs of stock- 
ings were left in the shop. 


indeed, scarcely larger 
than a stall. Job Tuke, 
to whom it belonged, was 
not rich enough to in- 
dulge in the buying of 
any superfluous wares. 
Every spring he laid 
ina dozen dozen of thin stockings, a bale of 
cheap handkerchiefs, a gross of black buttons, a 
gross of white, a little stationery, and a few other 
small commodities. In the autumn he added 
a dozen dozen of thick stockings, and a box full 
of mittens and knitted comforters. Beside these 
he sold penny papers, and home-made yeast made 
by Mrs. Tuke. If the stock of wearables grew 
scant toward midwinter, Job rejoiced in his heart, 
but by no means made haste to replenish it. He 
just laid aside the money needed for the spring 
outfit, and lived on what remained. ‘Thus it went 
year after year. Trade was sometimes a little 
better, sometimes a little worse, but whichever 
way it was, Job grew no richer. He and his old 
wife lived along somehow without coming on the 
parish for support, and with this very moderate 
amount of prosperity they were content. 

This year of which I write, the supply of winter 
stockings had given out earlier than usual. The 
weather had been uncommonly cold since October, 
which may have been the reason. Certain it is, 
that here at Michaelmas, with December not yet 
come in, only three pairs of stockings were left in 
the little shop. Job Tuke had told his wife 
only the week before that he almost thought 
he should be forced to lay in a few dozen 
more, folks seemed so eager to get ’em. But 
since he said that, no one had asked for stockings, 
as it happened, and Job thinking that trade was, 
after all, pretty well over for the season, had given 
up the idea of replenishing his stock. 

One of the three pairs of stockings was a big 





It was a very little shop 


pair of dark mixed gray. One pair, a little 
smaller, was white, and the third, smaller still 
and dark blue in color, was about the size for 
a child of seven or eight years old. 

Job Tuke had put up the shutters for the night 
and had gone to bed. The stockings were talking 
together in the quiet darkness, as stockings will 
when left alone. One pair had been hung in the 
window. It had got down from its nail, and was 





now straddling carelessly with one leg on either 
side of the edge of the box in which the others 
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lay, as a boy might on the top of a stile. This 
was the big gray pair. : 

“Our chances seem to be getting slim,” he said 
gloomily. 

“That is more than you seem,” replied the 
White Stockings, in a tart voice. ‘ Your ankles 
are as thick as ever, and your mesh looks to 
me coarser than usual to-night.” 

“There are worse things in the world than 
thickness,” retorted the Gray Stockings angrily. 
“T'm useful, at any rate, I am, while you have 
no wear in you. I should say that you would 
come to darning about the second wash, if not 
sooner.” 

“Ts that my fault?” said the White Pair, begin- 
ning to cry. 

“No; it’s your misfortune. But people as unfor- 
tunate as you are should mind their P's and Q’s, 
and not say disagreeable things to those who are 
better off.” 

“ Pray don’t quarrel,” put in the Little Blues, who 
were always peacemakers. “ Think of our situa- 
tion, the last survivors of twelve dozen! we ought 
to be friends. But, as you say, matters are getting 
serious with us. Of course we are all thinking 
about the same thing.” 

“Yes; about the Christmas, and the chimney 
corner,” sighed the White Pair. “ What a dreadful 
thing it would be if we went to the rag-bag never 
having held a Christmas gift. I could not get 
over such a disgrace. My father, my grandfather 
—all my relations had their chance — some of 
them were even hung a second time !” 

“Yes; Christmas is woven into our very sub- 
stance,” said the Gray Stockings. “The old 
skeins and the ravellings tell the story to the new 
wool, the story of the Christmas time. The very 
sheep in the fields know it. For my part,” he 
added proudly, “ I should blush to lie in the same 
ash-heap even with an odd stocking who had died 
under the disgrace of never being hung up for 
Christmas, and I will never believe that my life- 
long dream is to be disappointed !” 

“Why will you use such inflated language?” 
snapped the White Pair. “ You were only woven 
last July. As late as May you were running 
round the meadow on a sheep's back.” 

“Very well; I don’t dispute it. I may not be 
as old as Methuselah, but long or short, my life is 
my life, and my dream is my dream, and you have 
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no call to criticize my expressions, Miss!” thun- 
dered the Big Pair. 

“There you are again,” said the Little Blues. 
“T do wish you wouldn't dispute. Now let us 
talk about our chances. What day of the month 
is it?” 

“The twenty-seventh of November,” said the 
Gray Stockings, who, because they hung over the 
penny papers in the window, always knew the 
exact date. 

“ Little more than four weeks to the holidays,” 
said the White Pair dolorously. ‘“ How I wish 
some one would come along and put us out of 
suspense.” 

“ Being bought mightn’t do that,” suggested the 
Little Blues. “ You might be taken by a person 
who had two pairs of stockings, and the others 
might be chosen to be hung up. Such things do 
happen.” 

“Oh, they wouldn’t happen to me, I think,” 
said the White Pair vain-gloriously. 

As it happened, the three pairs of stockings were 
all sold the very day after this conversation, and 
all to one and the same person. This was Mrs. 
Wendte, an Englishwoman married to a Dutch 
shipwright. She had lived in Holland for some 
years after her marriage, but now she and her 
husband lived in London, They had three chil- 
dren. 

The stockings were very much pleased to be 
bought. When Job Tuke rolled them up in paper 
and tied a stout packthread round them, they 
nestled close, and squeezed each other with satis- 
faction. Beside, the joy of being sold, was the 
joy of keeping together and knowing about each 
other’s adventures, 

The first of these adventures was not very 
exciting. It consisted in being laid away in the 
back part of a bureau drawer, and carefully 
locked in. 

“ Now what is this for?” questioned the White 
Stockings. ‘ Are we to stay here always?” 

“Yes; that is just what I should like to know,” 
grumbled the Big Grays. 

“Why, of course not! Who ever heard of 
stockings being put away for always?” said the 
the wise Little Blues. “ Wait patiently and we 
shall see. I think it is some sort of a surprise.” 

“ But day after day passed and nothing hap- 
pencd, surprising or otherwise, tilheven the philo- 
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sophical Little Blue Stockings began to lose heart 
and hope. At last, one evening they heard the 
key click in the lock of the drawer, a stream 
of light flashed into their darkness, and they were 
seized and drawn forth. 

“Well, mother, let us see thy purchase. Truly 
fine hosen they are,” said Jacob Wendte, whose 
English was rather foreign. 

“Yes,” replied his wife. ‘Good, handsome 
stockings they are, and the children will be glad, 
for their old ones are about worn out. The big 
pair is for Wilhelm, as thou knowest. Those 
must hang to the right of the stove.” 

The Big Gray Pair cast a triumphant glance at 
his companions as he found himself suspended on 
a stout nail. This was something like life! 

“The white are for Greta, and these small ones 
for little Jan. Ah, they are nice gifts indeed!” 


said Mrs. Wendte, rubbing her hands. ‘A fine 
Christmas they will be for the children.” 
The stockings glowed with pleasure. Not only 


were they hung up to contain presents, but they 
themselves were Christmas gifts! This was pro- 
motion indeed. 

“Hast thou naught else?’’ demanded Jacob 
Wendte of his wife. 

“No great things; a kerchief for Greta, this 
comforter for Wilhelm, for the little one, mittens. 
That is all.” 

But it was not quite all, for after her husband 
had gone to bed, Mrs. Wendte, a tender look on 
her motherly face, sought out a small, screwed-up 
paper, and with the air of one who is a little 
ashamed of what she is doing, dropped into each 
stocking a something made of sugar. They were 
not sugar almonds, they were not Salem Gibraltars 
—which delightful confections are unfamiliar to 
London shops — but irregular lumps of a nonde- 
script character, which were crumbly and sweet, 
and would be sure to please those who did not often 
get a taste of candy. It was of little Jan that his 
mother had thought when she bought the sweet- 
meats, and for his sake she had yielded to the 
temptation, though she looked upon it as an 
extravagance. There were three of the sweet- 
mzats — two white, one pink — and the pink one 
went into Jan’s stockings. Mrs. Wendte had not 
said anything about them to her husband. 

“Well, this is satisfactory,” said the Gray 
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Pair, when Mrs. Wendte had left the room, and he- 
was sure of not being overheard. ‘“ Here we are 
all hanging together on Christmas Eve. My 
dream is accomplished.” 

“Mine isn’t,” said the White Pair plaintively. 
“IT always hoped that I should hold something 
valuable, like a watch, or a pair of earrings. It 
is rather a come-down to have nothing but a bit 
of candy inside, and a pocket handkerchief pinned 
to my leg. I don't half like it. It gives me 
an uncomfortable pricking sensation, like a stitch 


in the side.” 


“It’s just as well for you to get used to it,” put 
in the Gray. “It doesn’t prick as much as a 
darning needle, I fancy, and you'll have to get 
accustomed to that before long, as I’ve remarked 
before.” 

“T’m the only one who has a pink sweetmeat,” 
said the Little Blues, who couldn't help being 
pleased. “And I’m for a real child. Wilhelm 
and Greta are more than half grown up.” 

“Real children are very hard on their stock- 
ings, I’ve always heard,” retorted the White Pair, 
who never could resist the temptation to say a 
disagreeable thing. 

“That may be, but it is all in the future. This 
one night is my own, and I mean to enjoy it,” 
replied the contented Little Blues. 

So the night went, and now it was the dawn 
ef Christmas. With the first light the door 
opened softly and a little boy crept into the room. 
This was Jan. When he saw the three pairs 
of stockings hanging by the stove, he clapped his 
hands together, but softly, lest the noise should 
wake the others. Then he crossed the room 
on tiptoe and looked hard at the stockings. He 
soon made sure which pair was for himself, but he 
did not take them down immediately ; only stood 
with his hands behind his back and gazed at them 
with two large, pleased eyes. 7 

At last he put his hand up and gently touched the 
three, felt the little blue pair, gave it a pat, and 
finally unhooked it from its nail. Then he sat 
down on the floor, and began to put them on. His 
toe encountering an obstacle, he pulled the stock- 
ing off again, put his hand in, and extracted the 
pink sweetmeat, with which he was so pleased that 
he laughed aloud. That woke un the others, who 
presently came in. 
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“ Ah, little rogue that thou art! Always the 
first to waken,” said his mother, pleased at his 
pleasure. 

“See, mother! see what I found!” he cried. “It 
is good—sweet! I have tasted a crumb already. 
‘Take some of it, mother.” 

But Mrs. Wendte shook her head. 

“No,” she said. “I do not care for sugar. 
That is for little folks like thee. Eat it thyself, 
Jan.” 

It was her saying this, perhaps, which prevented 
Wilhelm and Greta from making the same offer— 
at least, I hope so. Certain it is that neither of 
them made it. Greta ate hers up on the spot, with 
the frank greediness of a girl of twelve who does 





not often get candy. Wilhelm buttoned his up in 
his trousers pocket. All three made haste to put 
on the new stockings. The three pairs had only 
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time to hastily whisper as they were separated : 

“To-night perhaps we may meet again.” 

The pink sweetimeat went into the pocket of 
Jan’s jacket, and he carried it about with him all 
the morning. He did not eat it, because once 
eaten it would be gone, and it was a greater pleas- 
ure to have it to look forward to, than to enjoy it 
at the moment. ‘Jan was a thrifty little boy, as 
you perceive. 

Being Christmas, it was of course an idle day. 
Jacob Wendte never knew what to do with such. 
There was his pipe, and there was beer to be had, 
so in default of other occupation, he amused him- 
self with these. Mrs. Wendte had her hands full 
with the dinner, and was frying sausages and mix- 
ing Yorkshire pudding all the morning. Only 
Greta went to church. She belonged to a parish- 
school where they gave Christmas prizes, and by 


_ no means intended to lose her chance; but, apart 


from that, she really loved church-going, for she 
spoke English and understood it better than either 
of the other children. Wilhelm went off on errands 
of his own. Little Jan spent the morning in ad- 
miring his stockings, and in wrapping and unwrap- 
ping his precious sweetmeat, and taking it out of 
his pocket and putting it in again. 

“Why dost thou not eat it, dear?” asked his 
mother, as she lifted the frying-pan from the stove. 

But he answered: “ Oh! not yet. When once it 
is eaten, it is over. I will wait.” 

“ How long wilt thou wait ?” she asked. 

Jan said bashfully: “I don’t know.” 

In truth, he had not made up his mind about the 
sweetmeat, only he felt instinctively that he did 
not want to hurry and shorten his pleasure. 

Dinner over, he went out for a walk. Every 
now and then, as he marched along, his hand 
would steal into his pocket to finger his precious 
candy and make sure that it was safe. 

It was a gray afternoon, but not snowing or 
raining. Hyde Park was not too far away for a 
walk, and Jan went there. The Serpentine was 
skimmed over with ice just strong enough to bear 
boys, and quite a little crowd was sliding or skat- 
ing upon it. Jan could skate very well. He had 
learned in Holland, but he made no attempt to 
join the crowd. He was rather shy of English 
boys, for they sometimes laughed at his Hollander 
clothes or his Dutch accent, and he did not like to 
be laughed at. 
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So he strolled away, past the Serpentine and the 
skaters, and watched the riders in the Row for 
awhile. There were not a great many, for people 
who ride are apt to be out of London at the Christ- 
mas time; but there were some pretty horses, and 
one fair little girl on a pony who took Jan’s fancy 
very much. He stood for a long time watching 
her trot up and down, and the -idea occurred to 
him that he would like to give her his sweetmeat. 
He even put his hand into his pocket and half 
pulled it out, but the little girl did not look his 
way, and presently her father, with whom she was 
riding, spoke to her, and she turned her horse’s 
head and trotted off through the marble arch. Jan 
dropped the sugar-plum again into his pocket, and 
felt as if his sudden fancy had been absurd ; and 
indeed I think the little girl would have been sur- 
prised and puzzled what to do had he carried out 
the intention. 

After the pony and his little mistress had de- 
parted, Jan lost his interest in the riders, and 
walked away across the park. Once he stopped 
to look at a dear little dog with a blue collar, who 
seemed to have lost his master, for he was wander- 
ing about by himself, and smelling everybody and 
everything he met, as if to recover a lost trail. 
Jan called him. He came up in a very friendly 
way and allowed himself to be patted, and once 
more the sweetmeat was in danger, for Jan had 
taken it out with the intention of dividing it with 
this new friend, when a whistle was heard which 
the little dog evidently recognized, and he darted 
off at once to join his master. So again the pink 
sweetmeat was put back into Jan’s pocket, and he 
walked on. 

He had gone quite a distance when he saw a 
number of people collected round the foot of a 
tree. A ladder was set against one of the lower 
branches, and a man had climbed up nearly to the 
top of the tree. Jan, like a true boy, lost no time 
in joining the crowd, but at first he could not 
make out what was going on. The boughs were 
thick. All that he could see was the man’s back 
high up overhead, and what he was doing he could 
not guess. 

A benevolent-looking old gentleman stood near, 
and Jan heard him exclaim with great excitement : 

“There, he’s got him! No, he’s not; but it was 
a close shave !” 

“Got what, sir?’ he ventured to ask. 
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“Why, the rook, to be sure.” 

Then, seeing that Jan still looked puzzled, he 
took the trouble to explain. 

“You see that rook up there, my lad, don’t 
you?” Jan had not seen any rook at all! “ Well, 
it is caught in some way, how, I can’t tell you, but 
it can’t get away from the tree. It has been there 
three days, they say, and all that time the other 
rooks have brought food to it, and kept it from 
starving. Now some one has gone up to see what 
is the aineulty, and, if possible, to set the poor 
thing free.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Jan. 

And the old gentleman looked at him kindly, and 
said to himself : 

“ A very civil, tidy little lad' I like his face.” 

Jan had now become deeply interested in what 
was going on. He stood on tiptoe, and stretched 
his neck ; but all he could see was the man’s back 
and one of his feet, and now and then the move- 
ment of a stick with which the man seemed to be 
trying to hit something. At last there was a great 
plunge and a rustling of branches, and people be- 
gan to hurrah. Jan hurrahed too, though he still 
saw nothing very clearly ; but it is easier to shout 
when other boys shout, if you happen to be a boy, 
than it is to keep still. 

Slowly the man in the tree began to come down. 
He had only one hand to help himself with now, 
for the other held the heavy rook. We in America 
do not know what rooks are like, but in England 
they are common enough. They are large black 
birds, something like our crows, but they look 
wiser, and are a good deal bigger. 

As the man neared the ground every one in the 
crowd could see what had been the matter with 
the rook. A kite-string caught among the tree 
branches, had tangled his legs and held him fast. 
He had pulled so hard in his efforts to escape that 
the string had cut into one of his legs and half 
broken it. It was stiff and bleeding, and the rook 
could neither fly nor hop. People searched in their 
pockets, and one little girl, who had a half biscuit, 
began to feed the rook, who, for all the kindly 
efforts of his friends, seemed to be half-famished. 
The poor thing was too weak to struggle or be 
frightened, and took the crumbs eagerly from the 
girl's hand. 

Jan thought of his sweetmeat, and took it out 
for the third time. Everybody was crowding round 
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the man who held the rook, and he could not get 
near. A very tall policeman stood in front of him. 
Jan pulled his arm, and when he turned, handed 





him the  sweet- 
meat, and said in 
his soft, foreign 
English : 

“For the bird, 
sir.” 

“Thank you, 
my dear,” said 
the policeman. 

He had not un- 
derstood what Jan 
said, and in an 
abstracted way, 
with his eyes still 
fixed on the rook, 
he bit the pink 
sweetmeat in two, 
and_ swallowed 
half of it at a mouthful. Fortunately Jan did 
not see this, for the policeman’s back was turned 
to him; but observing that the man made no at- 
tempt to go forward, he pulled his sleeve for the 
second time, and again said: 

“ For the bird, I said, sir.” 

This time the policeman heard, and taking one 
step forward, he held the remaining half of the 
sweetmeat out to the rook, who, having by this 
time grown used to being fed, took the offered 
dainty greedily. Jan saw the last pink crumb 
vanish into the long beak, but he felt no regret. 
His heart had been touched by the suffering of the 
poor bird, and he was glad to give what he could 
to make it forget those painful days in the tree. 

So that was the end of the pink sweetmeat, or 
not quite the end. The kind old gentleman to 
whom Jan had spoken, had noticed the little trans- 
action with the policeman. He was shrewd as well 
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as kind. He guessed by Jan’s clothes that he was 
a working-man’s son, to whom sweets were not an 
everyday affair, and the generous act pleased him. 
So he put his hand into 4s pocket, pulled out a 
half-crown, and watching his opportunity, dropped 
it into Jan’s pocket, quite empty now that the 
sweetmeat was gone. Then, with a little chuckle, 
he walked away, and Jan had no suspicion of what 
had been done to him. 

Gradually the crowd dispersed, Jan among the 
rest walking briskly, for he wanted to get home 
and tell his mother the story. It was not till after 
supper that he discovered the half-crown, and then 
it seemed to him like a sort of dream, as if fairies 
had been at work, and turned the pink sweetmeat 
into a bit of silver. 

That night the three pairs of stockings had an- 
other chance for conversation. The blue ones and 
the gray ones lay close together on the floor of 
the room where Jan slept with his brother, and the 
white ones which Greta had carelessly dropped as 
she jumped into bed, were near enough the half- 
opened door to talk across the sill. 

“Tt has been an exciting day,” said the White 
Pair. ‘My girl got a Keble’s Christian Year at 
her school. It was the second-best prize. It isa 
good thing to belong to respectable people who 
take prizes. Only one thing was painful to me, she 
wriggled her toes so with pleasure that I feel as if 
I were coming to an end in one of my points.” 

“You probably are,” remarked the Big Gray. 
“Yes, now that I examine, I can see the place. 
One stitch has parted already, and there is quite a 
thin spot. You know | always predicted that you 
would be in the rag-bag before you knew it.” 

“Qh, don’t say such dreadful things,” pleaded 
the Little Blues. “Mrs. Wendte will mend her, Iam 
sure, and make her last. What did your girl do 
with her sweetmeat?” 

“Ate it up directly, of course. What else 
should one do with a sweetmeat?” snapped the 
White Pair crossly. ‘Oh, dear! my toe feels 
dreadfully ever since you said that; quite neu- 
ralgic!” 

“My boy was not so foolish as to eat his sweet- 
meat,” said the Big Gray stockings. “Only girls 
act in that way, without regard to anything but their 
greedy appetites. He traded his with another bov, 
and he got a pocket-knife for it, three screws, and 
a harmonica. There!” 
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“Was the knife new?” asked the Blue. 

“Could the harmonica play any music?” de- 
manded the White. 

“No; the harmonica is out of order inside 
somehow, but perhaps my boy can mend it. And 
the knife isn’t new — quite old, in fact — and its 
blade is broken at the end; still it’s a knife, and 
Wilhelm thinks he can trade it off for something 
else. And now for your adventures. What did 
your boy do with his sweetmeat, Little Blues? 
Did he eat it, or trade it?” . 

“It is eaten,” replied the Blue Stockings cau- 
tiously. 

“Eaten! Then of course he ate it. Why don’t 
you speak out? If he ate it, say so. If he didn’t, 
who did?” 

‘““Well, nobody ate the whole of it, and my boy 
didn’t eat any. It was divided between two per- 
sons—or rather, between one person and — and 
—a thing that is not a person.” 

“Bless me! What are you talking about? I 
never heard anything so absurd in my life. Per- 
sons, and things that are not persons,” said the 
White Pair, “what do you mean?” 

“Yes; what do you mean? What is the use of 
beating about the bush in this way?’ remonstrated 
the Big Gray Pair. “Who did eat the sweetmeat ? 
Say plainly.” 

“Half of it was eatén by a policeman, and the 
other half by a rook,” replied the Little Blues, in a 
meek voice. 

“Ho, ho!” roared the Gray Stockings, while 


the White Pair joined in with a shrill giggle. 
“That beats all! Half by a policeman, and half 
by arook! A fine way to dispose of a Christmas 
sweetmeat! Your boy must be a fool, Little 
Blues.” 

“Not a fool at all,” said the Blue Pair indig- 
nantly. ‘ Now just listen to me. Your girl ate 
hers up at once, and forgot it. Your boy traded 
his away; and what has he got? A broken knife, 
and a harmonica that can’t play music. I don’t 
call those worth having. My boy enjoyed his 
sweetmeat all day. He had more pleasure in giv- 
ing it away than if he had eaten it ten times over! 
Beside he got half a crown for it. An old gentle- 
man slipped it into his pocket because he was 
pleased with his kind heart. I saw him do it.” 

“Half a crown!” ejaculated the White Pair, 
with amazement. 

“That és something like,” admitted the Big Gray 
Stockings. ‘“ Your boy did the best of the three, 
I admit.” 

The Little Blues said no more. 

Presently the others fell asleep, but she lay and 
watched Jan as he rested peacefully beside his 
brother, with his wonderful treasure — the silver 
coin —clasped tight in his hand. He smiled in 
his sleep as though his dreams were pleasant. 

“Even if he had no half-crown, still he would 
have done the best,” she whispered to herself at 
last. 

Then the clock struck twelve, and the day after 
Christmas was begun. 
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